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PERSPECTIVE 

From 1983 to the present, the Center for Effective Schools at the University 
of Washington has engaged in research based upon the work of Edmonds. 
Brookover, Lezotte. Andrews, and others which suggests that there are schools 
which successfully promote the academic achievement of all students. 

Proponents of effective schools research have long hypothesized that to have 
instructionally effective schools, there must be (1) a clear and focused mission. 
(2) strong instructional leadership by the principal, (3) high expectations for 
students and staff. (4) frequent monitoring of student progress, (5) the presence of 
a positive learning climate, (6) parent/community involvement, and (7) an 
emphasis upon student attainment of basic skills. While each of these correlates 
plays a critical role in the development of an instructionally effective school, the 
nature of the relationship each have upon student achievement is less well defined. 

This study investigated the relationships of a clear and focused mission and 
the role of the principal as a strong instructional leader to the academic 
achievement of students. 

Specifically, it sought to extend educators' understanding about the types of 
goals selected by instructionally effecUve schools and activities of principals in 
schools that were successful in promoting the academic achievement of students. 

Organizatio nal Goals 

Much of the research on organizations emphasizes the importance of a 
shared mission to an organizations succe: However, it is often difficult to 
ascertain that mission in organizations that are faced with having to adopt multiple 
goals. Any serious discussion about schools for instance recognizes that they are 
mrltl-purpose organizations seeking to address multiple goals. There i3 evidence 
which suggest that having a multiplicity of goals may not be bad and. in fact, can 
contribute to the overall success of the organization. However, this only occurs 
when the organization can bring the multiplicity of needs and interests together so 
that the various talents and skills in one arena contribute to success in another 
(Gross and Etsdonl, 1985). 
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Another problem faced by organizations was identified by Perrow (1961). He 
defined goals as either "ofncial" or "operative" official goals identifying the 
organization's general purposes and operative goals serving to designate the 
outcomes obtained through the actual operating policies of the organization. This 
distinction becomes clear when one considers that many schools have official goals 
vi^hich clearly state that "All Children Can Learn." However, the operative goals as 
manifest in their day-to-day operating policies may, in fact, demonstrate that 
something very different is occurring which, unfortunately, is also accept' 

Deal and Kennedy (1982) recognized the Importance of "operative" goals 
when they defined organizational culture as "the way we do things around here." 
Their position was that the clearest evidence of what is important in an 
organization is not what it says it does, but, rather, what it actually does in its day to 
day activities. 

Thus, a major problem of most organizations is the degree to which the goals 
perceived^ to actually exist are congruent with their stated goals. Kamen (1977) 
contends that sometimes educational organizations seek to legitimate certain godls 
by dramatizing them in a myth (something believed to be true whether or not it is). 
Despite the fact that such goals may be more symbolic than real they often still 
serve as the raigpn d'gtrg for the organization's existence. There is much evidence 
to suggest that a major dilemma in schools is the conflict between the symbolic and 
the real. 

In Organizations in Sociefv flPSRl Gross and Etzioni stated that "Since 
organizations are established to accomplish certain ends or satisfy certain socle* 
needs, we should be able to assess their effectiveness by asking how well they are 
performing." They suggest that there are two basic approaches to evaluating 
effectiveness. One is a goal completion model and the other a systems model. 

Briefly stated, the goal completion model of assessing effectiveness asks the 
simple question "How close did you come to achieving your goals?" For Instance, if 
the stated goal of a school is to increase student achievement, then that becomes 
the criterion for success, and evaluation is relatively straight-forward. Provided of 
course, we precisely define what the Increase is that we expect. 
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In many educational organizations, for instance, the primary organizational 
goal is a continuous one (i.e. increase the academic achievement of students). If 
academic achievement (which in itself is difilcult to measure) does not occur each 
year for every child, the question arises - Is that educational organization 
unsuccessful? This is a nagging question that has puzzled educators for decades. 

The second approach to evaluating success does not rely upon the 
organization's performance on an absolute criterion (i.e., student achievement) but 
rather assesses the organization's performance in relationship to others that are 
like it. Part of the rationale behind the systems approach is that organizations are 
so complex and expectations are so varied that it is better not to pay exclusive 
attention to how well an organization attains its goals because it is doomed to 
always disappoint some of its constituents. This rationale assumes that it is of 
primary importance that the organization survive and that it continues to at least 
partially satisfy its constituents (p. 25). 

This study sought to utilize both approaches in assessing the degree to which 
schools were successful in realizing their goals. Effective schools have a primary 
belief that "All Children Can Learn." Simply put, this belief is non-negotiable. 
Consequently, increasing student achievement becomes very important and the 
school's responsibility for educating all children is viewed as an appropriate 
measure of its success. 

In a normative sense it may also be important, for the efBcacy of those who work in 
schools, that they can ascertain the success with which they accomplish their tasks 
in relationship to other schools. However, their perceptions of success should not 
be allowed to usurp the reality that the central mission of schools is that "All 
Children Learn." 
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Instructional Leadprship 

The research on effective schools (Edmonds. 1979: Brookover et al. 1979: 
Andrews. Soder and Jacoby. 1986: Andrews and Soder. 1987: Mortimer. 1989) 
strongly suggest that instructionally effective schools have principals who are 
viewed by their teachers as the primary instructional leader in the school. 

Andrews and Hallet (1985) conducted a study of the principalship in the 
State of Washington during which they examined how 707 principals perceived 
and/or performed their jobs. Andrews and others (Andrews and Soder. 1987: 
Andrews and Hamburg. 1989: Andrews and Smith. 1989) extended this work by 
conducting studies based upcn superx'isor. peer, and staff perceptions of principals 
as instructional leaders and determined that teachers who perceived their 
principal to be a strong instructional leader and teachers who did not perceive 
their principal to he a strong instructional leader had dramatically different views 
about how their principal performed. 

The strength of the findings from the work of Andrews, et al has been the 
rigor with which the instructional leadership variable has been defined. Using a 
team of University of Washington professors and practicing teachers and 
administrators, the researchers developed an operational definition of instructional 
leadership behavior. Based upon that definition the researchers developed and 
administered a questionnaire containing 18 items based upon those strategic 
interactions to over 2.300 teachers to obtain reliable measures. Instructional 
leadership was found to be a set of strategic interactions grouped into four areas. 
These included (1) the principal as a "Resource Provider." (2) the principal as an 
"Instructional Resource." (3j the principal's as an effective "Communicator" and 
(4) the principal as a "Visible Presence." 

As a resource provider, the principal takes action to marshal personnel and 
resources ^.Ithin the building, district, and community to achieve the school's 
mission and goals. These resources may be seen as materials, information, or 
opportunities, with the principal acting as a broker. 
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As instmctioncd resource, the principal sets expectations for continual 
improvement of the instructional program and actively engages in staff 
development. Through this involvement, the principal participates in the 
improvement of classroom circumstances that enhance leaming. 

As communicator, the principal models commitment to school goals, 
articulates a vision of instructional goals and the means for integrating instructional 
planning and goal attaiimient, and sets and adheres to clear performance standards 
for instruction and teacher behavior 

As visible presence, the principal is out and around in the school, visiting 
classrooms* attending departmental or grade-level meetings, walking the hallways, 
and holding spontaneous conversations with staff and students (Andrews and 
Soder, 1987). 

This study, sought to extend our understanding of effective school practices 
by examining the link between/among school goals, instructional leadership and 
the academic achievement of students. Two questions served as the bases of this 
study: 

(1) Do High Achieving Schools (i.e., schools that successfully 
Lncrease the academic achievement of students) emphasize different 
goals than Low Achieving Schools, and 

(2) Do differences exist between the stafT perceptions in High Achieving 
Schools and staff perceptions in Low Achieving Schools in terms of 
how they view their principal as an instructional leader. 

DATA SOURCES 

The Btcdy ^^r^^rt^A here is based upon research that was initiated in 1983 
and completed in June 1986. It investigated the relationship between (1) school 
goals and (2) ^he instructional leadership of the principal and student academic 
achievement variables. Achievement variables were constructed that included 
school means for disaggregated student gain scores on Total Mathematics of the 
California Achievement Test (CAT), school means on 18 goal statements generated " 
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as local school goals and school mean scores on a questionnaire that assessed staff 
perceptions of the principal as a Strong Instructional Leader. 

Academic Achievement 

The CAT was administered to all children by classrooxn groups in 67 
elementary schools during April 1983, 1984. and 1985. To be considered as a 
subject in the sample, a student had to be continuously enrolled in the same school 
over the two-year time period. The sairple of schools reported in the study 
consisted of ten elementary schools that had the highest positive gain scores and 
ten elementary schools that had the lowest gain scores, and where suflicient 
achievement data were obtained to allow for reliable and vaUd conclusions. Each 
%chool had ten or more students in each of the disaggregated groups (White. Black, 
Free-Lunch. Non Free-Lunch). A listing of schools, average gain scores, and 
number of subjects in each group is presented in Appendix A. 

The improvement measure was constructed from individual student normal 
curve equivalent (NCE) CAT score differences on Total Mathematics from Spring 
1983 to Spring 1985. Individual gains for every student present at the same school 
during 1983-1984 and 1984-1985 were computed and aggregated within schools 
for all students and by ethnicity and free-lunch status. The year-end 1983 tests 
provide a reasonable base for school effects over the 1983-85 biennium. 

School Goals 

Data related to school goals were obtained through the administration of a 
Clear Goals Survey. A copy of the Clear Goals Survey is Included in Appendix B. 

The Clear Goals Survey was collaboratively developed by practicing teachers 
and administrators in the xhool district and the University of Washington research 
team. The Clear Goals Survey consists of 18 goal statements. Teachers were asked 
to select from the 18 goals statements five that most closely represented the goals 
they felt were emphasized in their school. Of 1,155 surveys distributed, completed 
surveys were received from 942 teachers in the Spring of 1985 (81.9% return 
rate). 
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staff Assessment Questionnaire 

In addition to the Clear Goals Survey, a Staff Assessment Questionnaire was 
also administered to all teachers. A copy of the SAQ is Included in Appendix B. 
Developed collaboratively by practicing teachers and administrators in the school 
district and the University of Washington research team, the SAQ consists of 167 
Likirt-type items measuring nine school factors (strong leadership, staff 
dedication, staff expectations of students, identification of students with special 
learning needs, multi-cultural education, sex equity, curriculum continuity, positive 
learning climate, and frequent monitoring of student progress). The return rate 
for the SAQ was the same as for tlie Clear Goals Survey. 

METHOD 

The Clear Goals Survey and SAQ were administered by trained effective 
schools representatives in each school. Data were gathered at a staff meeting 
conductv-d by the effective schools representative. All responses were recorded on 
mark sea'je forms wiih no subject identification; thus the anonymity of the 
respondent was assured. All data were returned to the research team by schools. 
The Evaluation Services Office of the school district optically scanned all answer 
sheets and provided the research team vi^th school mean scores on all goal 
statements and with an item analysis of each item of the SAQ based upon their 
perceptions across each of the effective schools characteristics. All demographic 
data and student academic achievement data were gathered from each individual 
student's mfister file maintained by the school district. 

Thirty-two of the original 67 schools had sufficient student achievement data 
to be included. In the study schools, there were a total of 1,775 students, of which 
712 were White, 597 were Black, 693 were free-lunch, and 912 were non free- 
lunch. The number of staff members in the sample of 20 schools included for 
analysis v/as 311. which represents 33 percent of the elementary staff in tlie 
district. 

Cunent literature is divided on the best measure of improvement in 
academic achievement. Several measures (total scores, individual score, or gain 
scores) could be used to test the relationships hypothesized in th.s study: however. 
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since the primary focus of this study was to examine the "value adding" from 
schools and to examine differential relationships between disaggregated student 
achievement by surrogate SES and ethnicity-variables normally held constant in 
residual gain score analyses, our final analysis used student gain scores. The main 
concern about the use of gain scores as measures of improvement is reliability of 
each individual student's score (see Cronbach and Ferby. 1970: Rogosa and Willett, 
1983; Aadrews. Soder, and Jacoby. 1986). 

The procedures used in this study have minimized the impact of the lack of 
reliability in gain scores by aggregating Individual student gaiii scores to an avera^j 
school gain score. The elimination of schools with less than ten students in any 
subgroup results in averages less sensitive to the vagaries of testing. 

The specific hypotheses tested in this study were: 

(1^ Are there stafjstically significant differences (.05) as determined by a 
t-test between the goals selected by the staff in High Achieving and 
Low Achieving Schools, and 

(2) are th«re statistically significant differences (.05) as determined by a 
t-test between the staff of High Achieving Schools and the staff of Low 
Achieving Schools regarding their perception of their principal as a 
strong instrurtional leader. 

RESULTS 

The data for two-year gain scores by type of school and ethnicity and SES 
of students are presented in Table I. 
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TABLE I 

Math Two-Year NCE Gain Scores (1983-85) 



M Students 

Ethnic Groups: 

White 
Black 

Sun-ogate SES: 

Non-Free- 
Lunch 
Free Lunch 



High-Achieving 
Schools 



Low-Achieving 
Schools 



(N of Schools = 10) (N of Schools = 10) 



7.9809 



5.5764 
9.3434 



6.4103 
9.6203 



-1.8115 



■2.3014 
■2.8399 



•1.4139 
■1.9218 



Difference 
9.7924 



7.8778 
12,1833 



7.8242 
11.5421 



Academic Achievement 

The data on gain scores (Table I) suggests that considerable variation in the 
academic achievement of students occur depending upon the school they attend. 
For All Students who attended High Achieving Schools, the two-year growth 
measured by Normal Curve Equivalents (NCE) gain scores was 7.9809. This is 
contrasted by an NCE gain score for All Students attending Low Achieving Schools 
of -1.8115. The difference in academic growth between the students in these two 
groups of schools is a total of 9.7924 percentile points during this two-year time 
period. When one considers the diffeunces in academic growth by students in 
each sub-population, similar findings occur. In High Achieving Schools White 
students had a growth of 5.5764 NCE points over two years while White students 
in Low Achieving Schools experienced a decline of -2.3022 NCE points. The data 
for Black students was even more dramatic with a differential of 12. 1833 NCE 
points over the same period of time for students in High Achieving and Low 
Achieving Schools. 

If one views these data on the basis of SES using Free-Lunch vs. Non-Free 
Lunch status as a surrogate measure, similar findings occur. The difi"erences in 
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academic achiCT^nient between the two groups of schools, as measured by tlie CAT, 
produced the following results. Whereas Non-Free Lunch students in High 
Achieving Schools gained 6.4103 NCE points over two years, students in the ten 
Low Achieving Schools had an average loss of -1 4139 NCE points. Finally, the data 
suggests that students who qualify for Free Lunch in the High Achieving Schools 
experienced significant grow^Ji in mathemaU.cs (9.6203 NCE points) when 
compared to a similar population of students in Low Achieving Schools (-1.9218 
NCE points). 

After viewing the academic achievement of students in High Achieving 
Schools and Low Achieving Schoola* the question arises as to what could account 
for these difierences. The schools in this study had essentially the spjne student 
populations in terms of ethnicity and SES and they offered a similar curriculum. 
The staff in each school was similar in terms of training and years of exp*^rience. 
Thus, the answer lies elsewhere. This siudy sought to determine if the answer 
might lie in 1) the kinds of goals High Achieving Schools emphasize and or 2) if the 
principals of High Achieving Schools were perceived to engage in behavior that 
contributed to the teacher's ability to teach effectively. 

Goals Data 

The goals data v/ere analyzed by calculating a set of scores for each school on 
each of the 18 goal statements that the staff responded to on the School Goals 
Survey. In turn, these results were disaggregated into a set of mean scores based 
upon whether the school was a High Achieving or Low Achieving School (See 
Appendix C). The total mean scores for High Achieving and Low Achieving Schools 
on each goal were then analyzed on a T-test for matched pairs to determine if 
significant differences (.05) existed between the goals selected by High Acnieving 
Schools and Low Achieving Schools. 

When one compares the mean scores for High Achieving and Low Achieving 
Schools, it can be seen that the top five goals selected by both category of schools 
were the same. While the order of the goals was somewhat differ c^.i oetween the 
two groups, the goals actually selected were identical. They were: 




• To provide a strong basic education 

• To provide an environment in which each student may develop positive 
self-esteem 

• To develop strong multicultural understanding among students and staff 

• To ensure respect for individual differences on the part of students and 
staff, and 

• To provide an envlrormient in which each student is encouraged to 
achieve his or her potential. 

Next, based upon the results obtained from administration of a t-Test it was 
determined that there was only one goal for which there was a statistically 
significant difference between High iU:hieving and Low Achieving Schools. Goal 
#12. 'To insure academic excellence." had a t-value of 2.30 which was significant 
on a one-way test of significance at the .05 level. C'^mplete t-Test results for each 
goal can be found in Appendix D. 

Staff Assessment Questionnaire 

The process for analyzing the data on Strong Leadership for High Achieving 
and Low Achieving Schools fi-om the Staff Assessment Questiormaire was very 
similar to that employed on the School Goals Survey. (See Appendix B.) The 
scores on Strong Leadership for each school were arrived at by combining the 
percentage of staft' that "Strongly Agree" and "Agree" on each of 19 items. A mean 
was calculated for each item depending upon whether the school qualified as a 
High Achieving or Low Achieving School based upon student achievemen,t. Finally, 
the mean scores were analyzed by a t-test for matched pairs. See Table IL 




TABLE II 
t-Test Results for 
Staff Assessment Questionnaire 

High Achieving Low Achieving TTest 
Schools Schools 



Item No. 


Mean StDev 


Mean St Dev 


DifT 


Pooled SD 


T-Value 


1 


91.63 


8.65 


79.88 


14.53 


11.75 


5 64 


9 08* 


2 


83.82 


18.87 


73.99 


21.57 


9.83 


9 55 




3 


90.57 


11.07 


69.06 


25.61 


21.51 


9.30 




4 


84.37 


10.73 


53.91 


.1.52 


30.46 


8 02 


3 80** 


5 


78.85 


11.05 


51.68 


20.25 


27.17 


7.69 


3.53** 


6 


74.64 


17.53 


59.54 


22.26 


10 


9.44 


i.60 


7 


90.87 


8.21 


71.14 


17.02 


c».73 


6.30 


3.13** 


8 


82.13 


19.75 


65.56 


2C.88 


16.57 


11.12 


1.49 


9 


80.40 


14.97 


62.81 


24.38 


17.59 


9.54 


1.8^^.* 


10 


80.87 


16.09 


63.62 


21.07 


17.25 


8.84 


1.95* 


11 


82.51 


15.79 


57.82 


29.74 


24.69 


11.22 


2.20* 


12 


85.10 


11.24 


58.96 


18.86 


26.14 


7.32 


3.57** 


13 


86.91 


14.23 


65.47 


25.16 


21.44 


9.63 


2.23* 


14 


76.24 


13.29 


52.76 


24.80 


23.48 


9.38 


2.50* 


15 


91.69 


11.77 


73.86 


20.24 


17.83 


7.81 


2.28* 


16 


94.70 


7.33 


78.15 


20.39 


16.55 


10.10 


1.64 


17 


75.57 


25.89 


61.54 


25.09 


14.03 


12.02 


1.17 


18 


75.87 


18.85 


59.47 


22.31 


16.40 


9.74 


1.68 


19 


80.22 


17.82 


47.79 


31.15 


32.43 


11.96 


2.71* 



* Significant at the .05 level on a one-tailed test. 
** Significant at tlie .01 level on a one-tailed test. 



In Table II it can be seen that on thirteen of 19 statements statistically 
significant results were obtained. Each item which had statistically significant 
results were positive In favor of High Achieving Schools. The specific results for 
the 19 items that comprise the Strong Leadership correlate are reported 
according to the "Area of Strategic Interaction" to which they belong. 

The first area of "Strategic Interaction" focuses upon staff perceptions of the 
principal as a Resovrce Provider. Four items (#2. #8. #10. #14) comprise this 
dimension and the mean scores for principals in High Achieving Schools was 
higher on each one. The amount of difference on the mean scores ranged from a 
low of 9.83 percentage points to 23.48 percentage points. Only one. (#14) "My 
principal is an important instrurtin n al resouroa person in our srhnnl " had results 
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that were statistically significant. That item, was significant at the .05 level with a 
t-Value of 2.50. 

Being an Instructional Resource is the second area of "Strategic Interaction" 
and once again the differences in mean scores for principals in High Achieving 
Schools and Low Achieving Schools were positive for principals in High Achieving 
Schools on each item (#1, #4. #12. #18). More importantly, three of the four items 
had differences that were statistically significant based upon the results of t-Tests. 
Two items were highly significant (.01). They were: (#4) ' Teachers in mv schnf)l 
turn to the principal with Instnir tional concerns or problems ." and (#12) "Mv 
nrincinal's evaluation of mv perf ormance helps me to improve mv teaching ." A 
third item, (#1) Mv principal encourages the use of different instructional 
strategies ." was significant at the .05 level. 

The ability of the principal to be an effective Communicator contains six 
items (#5. #6. #7. #11, #13. #17). As with the items above the mean scores for 
each item in this area was greater for the principals of High Achieving Schools. 
The differences between the mean scores on these six items ranged from 14.03 
percentage points to 27.17 percentage points and four of those items were also 
statistically significant. Two items. (#5) " Discussion with mv principal result in 
improved instructiona l practice ." and (#7) "Mv principal u.se.s clearly 
communicated criteria for tudgin?? staff performancp " were significant at the .01 
level. Two other items. (#11) "Mv principal provides a clear vision of what the 
school is all about." and (#13) " Mv principal communicates clearlv to the sta«r 
regarding instructional matters." were significant at the .05 level. 

The final "Area of Strategic Interaction" was that of being a Visible Presence 
which is composed of four items (#9. #15. #16. #3). The differences in the mean 
scores on all items were once again positive in favor of the principals in High 
Achieving Schools and three of those items produced t-Test results that were 
statistically significant at the .05 level. They were: (#9) "Mv principal makes 
frequent classroom observations." (#15) "Mv principal is accessible to discuss 
matters dealing with instruction ." and (#3) "Mv principal is an active participant in 
staff development." 
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Finally, one item on the Sti'ong Leadership section of the SAQ is not included 
among the "Areas of Strategic Interaction." That item is #19, "Mv principal is a 
strong inst ructional leader ." and on that item the principals of High Achieving 
Schools had an average score of 80.22 and the principals of Low Achieving Schools 
had an average score score of 47.79, a difference of 32.43 percentage points. When 
a t-Test was conducted on this item it was significant at the .05 level in favor of the 
principals in High Achieving Schools. 

DISCUSSION 

The differences in the levels of academic achievement of students in High 
Achieving and Low Achieving Schools clearly demonstrate that profound 
discrepancies exist in the quality of education that students experience depending 
upon the school they attend. Because of those results the questions posed In this 
study take on added significance. 

Did the teachers In the High Achieving Schools emphasize goals that were 
different from those in Low Achieving Schools? The answer is mixed. If one only 
compares the top five goals (based upon mean scores) of High Achieving and Low 
Achieving Schools, the results suggest that all schools, regardless of their success 
in promoting the academic achievement of students, emphasize the following goals: 

• To provide a strong basic education 

• To provide an environment in which each student may develop positive 
self-esteem 

• To develop strong multicultural understanding among students and staff 

• To ensure respect for individual differences on the part of students and 
staff, and 

• To provide an environment in which each student is encouraged to 
achieve his or her potential. 

However, the t-Test results on the goals data demonstrate that there were 
statistically significant differences on the goal. To insure academic fixcellence ." 
That difference is important because among other things it suggests that, while all 
schools are faced with the need to address multiple goals. High Achieving Schools 
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do not lose sight of their primary responsibility, namely that of insuring "academic 
excellence*" 

The goals data analyzed in this study closely resemble the findings of Gross 
and Etzioni (1985) in that they reinforce the view that schools must adopt multiple 
goals. When the goals t-Test results are considered in light of the dramatic 
differences in academic achievement in High Achieving and Low Achieving 
Schools; they suggest that the teachers of High Achieving S'^hools recognize that 
the operative goals of their organization must reflect a commitment to activities 
that promote the academic achievement of students. Another way of viewing these 
results is that the operative goals of an organization, as Deal and Kennedy suggest, 
represent "the way we do business around here" and that the teachers in High 
Achieving Schools are more committed to insuring academic excellence than Low 
Achieving Schools. 

Finally the evidence from this study suggests that, despite the risks 
identified by Gross and Etzioni, High Achieving Schools appear very willing to hold 
themselves accountable to attaining the goals of increasing student achievement. 
The findings also provide a partial answer to Etzioni's concern about whether a 
systems approach to measuring goal attainment might be a more appropriate 
means of assessing an organizations effectiveness. The results indicate that High 
Achieving Schools do equally well on both measures of effectiveness. 

The t-Test results for each of the "Areas of Strategic Interaction" provided 
powerful evidence regarding the role of the principal as a strong instructional 
leader. A careful analysis of the items from the Strong Leadership section of the 
SAQ provide Important evidence about the specific activities that principals engage 
in that contribute to the development of Kigh^Achieving Schools. 

Principal as Resource Provider 

While each of the items in this area of "Strategic Interaction" is important, 
the responses of teachers In High Achieving Schools indicated that one of the most 
Important responsibilities that a principal needs to address is that of securing the 
resources the staff needs. In addition, principals who are strong instructional 
leaders accept responsibility for being knowledgeable about curriculum and 
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instruction, while recognizing that they must also be able to link teachers with 
others who might possess the skills and knowledge that are needed. Principals 
who are strong Instructional leaders are able to get maximum value out of the 
"limited" resources that are available to them. 

Instructional Reiource 

The three items that were statistically significant in this area of "Strategic 
Interaction" clearly demonstrate the importance of the principal as an instructional 
leader. While it was important that the teachers in High Achieving Schools 
perceived that their principal "encourages the use of different instructional 
strategies" (.05), even more important were the two items that were significant at 
the .01 level. Those results suggest that principals in High Achieving Schools are 
"sought out by teachers who have instructional concerns or problems" and that the 
principal's "evaluation of teachers performance helps to improve their teaching." 
These results strongly reinforce the belief that principals of High Achieving 
Schools, in marked contrast to other principals, are clearly perceived to be 
knowledgeable about Instruction and their presence in classrooms is welcomed and 
viewed as a valuable opportunity for professional growth. Principals who are strong 
instructional leaders act very differently than most principals and, in stark contrast 
with the findings in A Place Called School fGnnrilad. 1985), the teachers who work 
in High Achieving Schools welcome their principals into their classrooms. To 
summarize, these three items clearly demonstrate that If principals seek to be 
instructional leaders then they must not only become knowledgeable about effective 
instructional practices, but they must also be able to effectively work with teachers 
that have instructional concerns or problems. 

Commimicator 

This area of "Strategic Interaction" contained the largest number of Items (6) 
and it also had the greatest number of statlstlcaUy significant items (4). A careful 
analysis of those Items suggest that the principal who desires to be an Instructional 
leader must be able to "provide a clear vision of what the school Is aU about" (.05). 
This statement assumes that the principal Is able to conceptualize a vision for the 
school as well as communicate that vision to others. 
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Again the most important skills that principals must possess are strongly 
related to instruction. The three items " Mv principal uses clearly communicated 
criteria for judg in g staff performance " (.01), "Mv principal communicates clearly to 
the staff regarding ins tructional matters " (.05), and "Mv principal engages in 
discussions related to instructional Practice " (.01), clearly indicate that the 
principal must be able to communicate clearly and effectively about issues related 
to instruction. 

Visible Presence 

The final area of "Strategic Interaction" that teachers responded to on the Strong 
Leadership characteristic of the S/ Q was related to their perceptions of the 
principal as a ^Visible Presence." This section was composed of four items and on 
three of them the differences were statistically significant at the .05 level. Two 
were clearly related to Instruction, "My principal makes frequent classroom 
QbSgrvatipng" and "My principal is accessible to discuss matters dealing with 
instructiv-yn." These two items reinforce the notion that principals who are 
instructional leaders are able to prioritize their time effectively and use it to attend 
to what is most important in the organization, namely activities related to teaching 
and learning. In the hectic day-to-day existence of being a principal, it is 
extremely easy to lose sight of the importance of managing one's time wisely and 
avoid letting it be absorbed by non-productive non-instructional activities that have 
little impact on the quality of instruction. 

The third statistically significant item in this area addresses another issue that Is 
critical if a school is going to be an instructionally effective school. The importance 
of "Mv Principal is an a ctive participant in staff development " should not be 
underestimated. In developing an instructionally effective school, staff 
.development activities are vital. The research on the implementation of 
educational innovations clearly demonstrates that the principars participation in 
staff development is a powerful factor in the successful adoption and 
implementation of curriculum innovations. If curriculum and instructional issues 
are deemed important then attendance and participation in staff development 
activities must occur (Fullan, 1982). 
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Principal as Strong Instructional Leader 



Finally, one of the items that the staff of each school responded to was "My 
Principal is a strong i nstructional leader ." There was a significant difference (.05) 
betv/een the staff in High Achieving Schools and the staff in Low Achieving Schools 
in their perception of their principal. As a summary statement about the 
relationship between the role of the principal and student academic achievement, 
it is clear that the principal occupies a position of central importance. It is equally 
clear that the teachers in instructionally effective schools recognize this 
importance. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This study sought to determine whether there was a statistically significant 
relationship between the goals of schools, the activities of principals in those 
schools and the academic achievement of students. 

The results of the research on goals in this study suggest that all schools 
adopt multiple goals. It should not be surprising given the nature of public 
education to find that schools are organizations that must embrace multiple goals in 
order to survive. More important is the" finding that tlie goal "T o Insure academic; ^ 
excgllgnce" was statistically significant. The principal and teachers in High 
Achieving Schools do not lose sight of their primary responsibility - the education 
of all students in the school. This goal is non-negotiable in instructionally effective 
schools. 

The results from the "Areas of Strategic InteracUon" provide powerful 
evidence about the kinds of activities that principals should engage in if ihey are 
truly committed to being instructional leaders. The position of principal carries 
VTith it the burden of not only "managing" the day-to-day activities of running a 
school (Le., meeting with parents, attending meeUngs at central administration, 
monitoring the budget, resolving discipline issues, scheduling assemblies, 
supervising lunchrooms, etc.) but also of providing "instructional leadership." 
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Defining the parameters of "instructional leadership" is not easy. It is even 
more difficult to "do" instructional leadership. For many principals, the present 
emphasis upon being an instructional leader is made even more difficult because 
"Principals are not trained to instructional leadership, they aren't chosen for it, 
thejr aren't evaluated on that basis, they aren't rewarded for doing it, and they 
aren't punished for not doing it," (Edmonds). Where can principals turn for help? 
Based upon the results of this study two suggestions might be helpful. 

The first is that principals who are committed to becoming instructional 
leaders should seriously consider the "Areas of Strategc Interaction" and the 
Implications for their own behavion Based upon the results of this study principals 
in High Achieving Schools act demonstrably different than their counterparts in 
Low Achieving Schools. These differences are even more apparent when the 
statistically significant items are considered. 

Another way of viewing the results from this study is to consider the "Areas 

I 

of Strategic Interaction" In the context of what has been learned from the 
organizational research on leaders outside of schools. In Leaders flQfiRl . Bennis 
and Nanus defined lour strategies that successful leaders employ in their day-to-day 
activities. They were: 

*■ Attention through vision or "creating a focus" 

• Creating meaning through communication or "the management of 
meaning" 

• Trust through positioning or "engaging in the actions necessary to 
implement the vision of the leader," and 

• "Management of self 

If these strategies are compared with the "Areas of Strategic Interaction" the 
connectedness between them demonstrates that instructional leadership In 
educational organizations is fundamentally the same as leadership in any other 
organization. The important lesson from this is that what principals do as leaders 
is little different from what leaders do In any organization. 

Principals need to understand that educating children is the "business" of 
schools and, therefore, principals need to engage In activities that will enhance the 
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organization's (schooPs) ability to be successful in the business. Another way of 
thinking about schools as organizations is represented by three questions: 

What business are we in? 

How well is business doing? 

What can be done to improve business? 

Fundamental components of a principars role as the educational leader of 
the organization is to (1) have a vision for the organization that is clearly focused 
upon desired outcomes (i,e„ "insuring academic excellence"), (2) communicating 
that vision to everyone connected with the organization in such a way as to obtain 
their support, (3) providing and/ or obtaining the resources needed by the 
organization to accomplish the vision, and (4) managing one's self so that (1), (2), 
and (3) can be accomplished. 

The second suggestion for principals comes from a document entitled 
•Whafs Worth Figh.ting For In The Principalslilp," (Fullan, 1988), In it, he asks the 
rhetorical question, 'Where do you start?" His answer is that we must start with 
ourselves. Until we can take control of our own lives and our own values and beliefs 
about what we ought to do, both professionally and personally, we will be unable to 
provide leadership for anyone else. 
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IMPLICATIONS 



The implications of this study are myriad. First, there must be fundamental 
changes in the pre-service programs that prospective administrators participate in 
that will enable them to move beyond being managers to being "instructional 
leaders." In particular, attention must be paid to he at prospective administrators 
are selected, how they are trained, and what they are trained to do. 

Administrator preparation programs in Colleges of Education must find ways 
of identifying and recruiting individuals who are committed to the belief that "All 
Children Can Learn," These individuals must be identified, their beliefs must be 
nurtured, and their skills must be enhanced so that when they go into schools they 
can engage in activities that will promote that belief. In regards to the last point 
identified abo^/e, parti< alar attention must be paid to ensuring that prospective 
administraiors becoxne knowledgeable about what good instruction looks like and 
that they can converse with others about instruction. Second, administrators must 
imderstand that schools are complex; organizations and that they need to be highly 
skilled in human relations and change/change-process. 

In-service programs must be developed by school districts and professional 
associations that will provide ongoing training and support for practicing 
administrators that will enable them to develop the skiUs and abilities described 
above so that they too can become instructional leaders. Such programs must be 
based upon a recognition that much of what practicing administrators need to 
know wasn't taught. If we really want these individuals to be successful, Ui^y need 
to acquire those skills. 

Finally, principals need to recognize the importance of their role as 
instructional leaders, be willing to assume responsibility as the primary 
instructional leaders of our schools and take responsibility for their actions. 
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APPENDIX A 



Table of Math Gain Scores 
for 

High-Achieving Schools 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 



Table of Math Gain Scores 
for 

Low-Achleving Schools 
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THE SCHOOL ASSESSMENT QUESTIONN'AIRE 

l%i:V:i:T.\l^^^^^^^^ opporc^nicy CO express yo.r 

There are no ri^Sc or w^on^ r "^^^ ^^^'^ ^'"""'^ ^^"'^ "hool. 

scacenencs ^ra^kJy. "^ponses, so do not hesitate Co mark the 

tnSna^L^^":;" ?^ro^".hf"an"'°' 1°' " = '''' - 

place for your'n" ?Uase to ^OT T"""'. "^^'^"^ ^'"'^ " - 

be strictly confidentia "nd fos^^L llVi dT "T; "^''^""^ "^^^ 

PLEASE DO NOT OMIT AIIY ITEMS. reported by groiips only. 




Read each statcr:ent caro''u"v t«,oo - 

Ar.ree (A). A^ree (3). ar^ u;=•:>cCdo^{C^ n?'' ^^^^^^^^ 
Disagree (E) wi:h ea^h stacc.ent v..'::*..!"^^'^^ °^ 2^^°"5ly 

sense fern provided in the folloC-ir.s "ar.ncr: °" '"^ ""'^'^ 

SA A U D SD 

A S C D E 

'"sp'^^c'a""''' '^^^ ()()()( ) 

If you Agree uith the statement, blacken space 3. ( ) C:; ( ) ( ) ^ j 

If you are unsure or Undecided, blacken space C. ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

If you Disagree with the statenent, blacken 
space D. 



If you Strongly Disagree, blacken space E. 



()()() e» ( ) 



til L^'^etrespoLe'T TAr'r'^^'' '''' ^ 

marks on the ansve" hee P ease d^ T'"''-"'''' "^^^'^ - 

cr Sheet. Please do not mark this booklet. 
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EXA.MPIES: 
\\ROfiG WRONG 

O0OOOO OOOO0O 

WROUG RIGHT 

0©O;:?O0 on-Dnnn 



IIVSTRUCTIOMS 

1. Use No. 2 pencil 

2. Do NOT use a pen 

3. Erase completely 

4. Malte no stray mnrlts 



SCHOOL GOALS 

To provide oPDorlun.ties tor the teaching staff to improve their skills 
To develop each student's social skills 
Tc teach students how to learn 
To provide a strong bssic education 

To teach living skills which will enhance s uccess as students and adults 
To prov.de an environment assuring conta ct wi.h the full range of peoples 
To produce responsible citizens of the community, st ate, nation and v.or.d 
^Ssrveseif-esleem ^""''^ ^""^e"' '"ay ceve.op" 

To develop stro ng multicultural understanding among students and staff 



To prov.de a Clean, safe learni ng environment 
"^ScIS 'or .ncivdua, cflerenceTTTi;;!;;;?^ 



To ensure acacJemic excellence 



j To provide sn cnvifcnmenl" 



10 achieve to n.srner To't^n "ar " "" ^^ '"''-''"-^^^iWiT^;;^ 
TO build strong communication ,.es between home, sch^^;::;:;:;;^ 



To leach higher ord2r thinking skills 



To build respect and care for properly 
To pro vide vocational preparation 
^provide an er^vir onment charactcrizedVef/ective discipline 



CLEAR GOALS — PARENT 



Directions: 

1 . Please review the school goals listed below. 

2. Next, place maiks m Column A next to the five 
goals that sest cescnt^e wr^at your child's 
school IS aoout. Do not mark more than five. 

3. Then, rank the five goals you have identified 
in terms of emphasis m your child's school. 
Select t.ie goal thai receives the most 
erno.icsis. Put a mark on Column 1 next to 
this goal. Next, seieci ihe goal that receives 
the secona most emohasis. Put a mark in 
column 2 next to this goal. Continue in like 
manner your ranK-oroering of the three 
fernaminq goals, by putting marks in Columns 
J* 4 and 5. 
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TEACHER AssEss^:E:;T qu-£stic::nairs 
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1. 



2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 



.9. 
10. 

U. 

12. 

13, 



Drug and alcohol abuse are problems in chis 
scnoo I* 

My prir.cioal encourages the use of dif-^crent 
mscruccional strategies. 

ient or-'r^^ '"/^ ^^""^^ i^'^'^es Co che con- 

tent or Che grade or course chat foLIo-..-.; ic. 

I enjoy vorking ac this school. 

Staff Rerabers assurie responsibility for 
discipline in ny school. 

vo^'eHn!" '''' recocni.ed and 

My princioal prozoces qr--*^ . . 

ties for faculty. development activi- 

I feel there are procedures open to r-.e to ro to 
a higher author ^ ^ • - . ^ /,o ..o 

that'seens un?ai*;: ^"^^ 
Discipline is not a problo. in .y school. 

jLene'tT^^^^^ "'^"^ observation in fornin^ 
judt;inents about ny per forr:ancc . 

Our school has a set nF « i 

understands. ^oals that everyone 

Students can count on sr-,fs u 

, ecnnic. and language differences. 
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14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 

13. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 
25. 



The curriculun of our school is nulticchnic 
and nulc iculcural. 

The physical condition of my school is 
generally pleasant and well-kepc. 

School rules are enforced equally for everyone. 

Teachers and staff nerr.bcrs take a real interest 
i-n their students' future. 

>«y principal is an active participant in 
staff deveIopr:.ent. 

I rely heavily on Ceachini; natorials thac I 
develop riyself for classroon lessons and 
activities. 

People are clear about their rishts and respon- 
sibilities m ay school. 

Teachers in my school turn to the princip.nl wi-h 
instructional concerns or problor,s! " 

tlntl""l special activities at our school 

-"l-^^ral diversity in 

the Seattle comunity. 

Staff members of our school are sensitive to 
ethnic and cultural differences. 

What I teach in my class h..;i^- i_ 
. . . ' Class Duilds upon the concent 

Of the grade or course that procndes _ic. 

The administrators of mv c/-tir.r.i 

uj. my scnooi are responsive 

to students' needs. 
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26. Discussions wich my principal resulc in 
improved mscructional practice. 

for 2°-l = /obi"cives Che discricc specifies 
for ny courses or grade level are appropriate. 

28. My principal leads fornal discussions concerning 
inscrucCLon and scudenc achievement:. ^ 

29. My principal uses clearly cor-.nunicaced 
criteria for judging my perforrnance . 

30. People in my school are willing to listen to 
th^%1is"gre"e.'^^''"" °' 

31. My principal is knowledgeable about 
instructional resources. 

32. Bulletin boards and other displavs in our 
school rerlect ethnic and culture pluralism. 

33. Our school's staff exaraines ins-....; 
-cerials for ethnic .nd^rLu"^;;!;.""^' 

36. A positive feeling permeates this school. 
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•^o. principal provLdes a clear vision of what 
our school is all about. 


A 

( ) ( 


B 
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C D E 
()()() 


j:^. ^atudencs m ny school abide by school rules. 


( ) ( 


) 


()()() 


AO, What I teach in ny class is basically che 
same as classes like nine in oChor schools 
xn cne uiscricc* 


( ) ( 


) 


()()() 


Al. Students are given neaninqful ways of beinq 
involved in the leadership of the school. 


( ) ( 


) 


( ^ ^ f "\ 


•4^. ny principal s evaluation of xzy per:orr:ance 
* helps ne inprovs ny teach ing. 


( ) ( 


) 


()()() 


A3. The ^oa 1 s / nb 1 ^ c P ? c rKm Air^^-^z^^ ■ ^ 
-Tw. Aiiic ^v/^xd/ jt^uu A vcs tnu Qiscrict speciitcs for 

ny courses or class are inporcant* 


( ) ( 


) 


()()() 


A4. Staff at 9ur school has high expectations 
of acadenic achievement for students of all 
ethnic groups. 


( ) ( 


) 


()()() 


AS. Our school has an atriosphere that encourages r:e 
to express ny ideas. 


( ) ( 


) 


C ) ( ) ( ) 


A6. Our school's curriculum helps students view 
ideas from diverse ethnic perspectives and 
points of view. 


( ) ( 


) ( 


:)()() 


A7, The school rules are fair. 


f \ ^ 


J \ 


:)()() 


A8, Student behavior is generally positive at ny 
school. 


( ) ( 


) ( 


:)()() 


A9. My principal communicates clearly to me 
regarding instructional matters. 


( ) ( 


) ( 


.)()() 
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50. Discipline is fair and relaCed co violacions 
of agreed-upon rules. 

51. The classroom acnospherc in ny school is 
conducive Co learning for scudencs. 

52. My principal is an inporcanc inscruccional 
resource person in our school. 

53. My principal is accessible Co discuss rnacrers 
- dealms "ich inscruccion. 

54. Scealing is a problen in chis school. 

otins'^ucci:;:"'"" '''''^ 

56. Vandalism is a problem in my school. 

re'so'ute!^^' " ^ -arce 

58. My principal is a "visible presence" in ou- 
buLldrns CO boch scaff and scudencs. 

61. I feel sacisfied wich my scud«nrc> 

school. y scudencs progress m 
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63* I have a c.iance Co present ideas when inoorcanc 
decisions are aade about prograras in this school. 

64. The atnosphere of our school is responsive Co 
gender differences. 

65. Our school's staff examines instructional 
materials for sex bias. 

66. Students cut a lot of classes. 

67. Achievement test results guide ny planninc of 
instruction. 

68« The teaching styles in our school are sensitive 
to the ethnic and cultural diversity of our 
students. 

69. My principal is an effective disciplinarian. 

70. Staff at our schooi has the sace expectations 
of academic achievement for both fe-jiale and 
male students* 

7K I teach basically the same content that is 
taught in other classes of the sane grade 
or same course at my school. 

72. This school makes students enthusiastic about 
learning. 

73. I would transfer to another school if I could. 

7A. The content the district specifies for ray 
courses or class is appropriate. 
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75. Our school's curricul-jm helps scudcncs view 
Ideas from boch male and fenale perspecc ives . 

76. My principal provides frequent feedback 
regarding ray cUssroora pertornance. 

77. The cescs I develop guid^ ny planning of 
mscruccion. 

78. The ceachin^ scyles in our school are sensitive 
Co Che needs and concerns or boCh sexes. 

79. I an satisfied wich chc varioEv or cxcra- 
curncular activities ac chii School. 

80. Procedures used co r=ocivaco studencs a-- 
Co boch sexes. " 

81. Te.nchers knov and creac sCudeV.cs as individuals 

82. My principal assises faculty in incerprec inr 
tesc results. 

83. My school building is none, bright, clean anu 
conitor Cable. 

8A. The concenc the district specifies for n,y 
courses or grade level is important. 

85. My school is a safe and secure place to work. 

Chfneedf "d °' sensitive to 

Che needs and concerns of both sexes. 

87. There is little seificr k»u 

" our school. ■'"""S sZaCt 
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88. My principal is a strons inscrucC ional leader. 

89. Our scaff uorks best when it has a sec of rules 
Co follow. 

90. The discricc has too cuch control over our 
mservice training. 

91. Students with special learnins needs in r.y 
class are not receiving the instructional' 
prograrj they need. 

92. My schocl has effective pro.rans for students 
Who are in need of rer-.ediat ion. 

93. Multiple assessn-.enc methods ara used to assess 
student progress in basic skills (e.s., 
criterion-reforenced tests, work sanplos 
oascery checklists, etc.) 

94. My school has prograns for students who are 
ni-Sh achievers. 

95. Staff in our building want Roro control o-er 
Che resources chey need to do their jobs. 

96. Student assessment information (such as 
criterion-referenced tests, skills checklist- 

T.IaI 'I ""^f ^^'^^y ""'^ eive specific student 
teedback and plan appropriate instruction. 

97. The district wants us to use nore individual 
judgment in diagnosing student learning needs. 

98. r expect most students in my school will 
perform below the national average in 
academic achievement. 
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99. 
100. 

101. 

102. 
103. 
i04. 
105. 
106. 
107. 

lOS. 
109. 
110. 



No challenge is coo cough for our scaff. 

Every sc/.denc should be a unique challenge for 
our staff. 

My principal has given ne a dear underscanding 
o£ ny responsibilicies regarding Discricc 
homework policies end procedures. 

The principal in ny school is aware of scudenc 
progress in relacion Co inscrucc ional objeccives, 

We do noc h-ave enoutth opporcynicy cu exercise 
our own judg:;enc oucside Che cla'ssroom. 

Mosc scudencs in ay school are capable of 
nasccring grade level acadeaic objeccives. 

The discricc doesn't lisccn when we cell thea 
our problcas. 

I expecc sosc scudenCs in ay school vill perfor=i 
above national aver,^ge in acadc::jic achievement." 

The acade:^ic ability of students in r.v school 
coapares favorably wich scudcnts in other 
schools. 

Our scaff does noc wane co :.ake decisions abouc 
ma.cers chac do noc affecc our cl.ssrooas. 

The^discricc is noc aware of the good work 
soneone helps him or her ouc. 
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111. People in our buUding seek out training 
experiences chac increase chcir abilicy Co 
cducace sCudcncs. 

112. Scaff in our buildin? have a great denl of 
Cruse. 

113. People in this buildin:; are willing co help 
ouc wherever they are :.eeded. 

Hi. Scaff in our school are proud of whac chey do. 

115. Nearly all of ny scudencs will be ac or above 
grade level by che end of chis year. 

116. If scaff nocivacion is a problon, che discricc 
wanes us Co deal wich it. 

117. The discricc wanes us co be core goal-or ionccd. 

118. People in our building work hard co reainCain 
■good relacions wich parencs. 

119. The jud£ment of fellow staff n:er,bers should counc 
more chan che judgaenc of ochers in per forr.ance 
evaluacions. 

120. The discric:t wants us to be core colleague- 
oriented. 

121. Host of my students wi'u show at least one year's 
growch in academic achi^ivemenc chis year. 

122. Morale is besc when scaff scicks wich familiar 
roucines. 

123. Staff in this building tries co do everyching 
the discrict wanes. 
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124. 

125. 
126. 

127. 

128. 

129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 

133. 
134. 



135. 



Every nember of our scaff should have co obey 
the sane sec of rules. ^ 

The discricc asks for coo r.uch infor:.aC ion. 

The discricc respeccs ideas which cone fron 
building scaff. 

The discricc wanes us co puc che welfare of our 
scudcncs ahead of our own welfare. 

The discricc chi -.ks nose problcns are besc 
solved by principals and faculty ac che 
building level. 

Teachers should deccrsjine and sec scand::rds 
for che profession. 

.Many of ny sCudencs probably will leave schc.. 
berorc high school graduacion. 

Cricerion-referenced cescs arc used co assess 
basic skills chroughout che school. 

Teachers in ny school generally believe rose 

:"h^sJ!ns" '''' ^° "-^^c/ 

Our principal CreaCs Ceachcrs as coUeaques. 

School scaff should cry co have nore influ- ce 
over educacional policy in chis scace. 

The discricc does noc wane us co parcicipa.e 
in inporcanc policy decisions. 
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136. 

137. 
138. 

139. 

140. 

141. 

142. 

143. 
144. 

145. 

146. 

147. 

148. 



I conrsunicacc co my scudcncs a clear under- 
scandins of cheir respons ibil ic ics regarding 
horaework ass ignr.cncs . 

Staff in our building arc loyal cmployeci. 

The besc ideas in our building cone froa our 
ceachc-'s. 

I rcRuiarly follow discricc procedures for 
assigning homework. 

Scaff r.err.bers should refuse co do things chac 
are noc good for scudencs. 

The principal uses case results Co recc-.-r.cnd 
changes m che inscrucc ional ?rogra=j. 

Mosc of Che iriporcanc planning <• . our school 
should be done by building sca.i. 

The discricc can counc on us co give our besc. 

Presenc discricc rul^s and regaUcions do noc 
give scatf enough proccction. 

My school is responsive co scudencs uich special 
learning needs. 

We do noc gee the respecc we deserve from che 
discricc. 

My school has effeccive procedures for iden- 
tifying scudencs wich special learning needs. 

We are corjnicced Co wor'-ing Cogecher as a 
faculcv. 
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U9. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 

156. 

157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 



The discrj.cc does noc know whac is going on 
in schools. 

Our scaff conscancly looks for ways Co do a 
beccer job. 

Our scaff holds icself Co the highesc pro- 
fessional standards. 

The discricc would racher have a loyal scaff 
Chan a conpecenc sCaff. 

The discricc would be happier if ceacher and 
principal organizacions did noC exisc. 

SCaff in our building wane Co be cold whaC to 
do and how Co do ic. — 

Mosc scudencs in ny school will perfor::) 
at abouc che nacional average in acaccnic 
achievemenc. 

Teachers in ocher schools would race ny 
school's level of acadcnic achievemenc as 
good. 

Hose of Che scudencs in ny school will 
ulcinacely graduace fron high school. 

TrTlZV' ^" ^-^'^-S solve 

We are ready co learn co do our jobs in a new 
way If ic wai neec che needs of scudenCs. 

The discricc creacs us like children. 
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163. Staff in this school really care abouc hov 
much scudencs learn. 

164. Staff review and analyze cesc results co plan 
instructional program chaar.es. 

165. Our staff wants che principal and district co 
plan for our inservice learnin;; needs. 

166. Teachers in ny school frequent Iv assess che 
progress of students in basic skills. 

167. Honework assigned in ny class helps students' 
academic progress. 
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161. Professional achievement is recognised and 

rewarded m our building. ^ j ^ 

162. We have a strong sense of cor=r.unicy in our 
building. 
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Spring 1985 
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APPENDIX C 
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24.00 


#10 


9.00 


36.00 
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Low Achieving 








School #11 


0.00 
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#14 
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#17 
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#18 


50.00 


42.90 


21.40 


#19 


17.70 


11.80 


17.70 


#20 


0.00 


6.70 


46.70 



Goals Mean Score 
for 

Low Achieving Schools 
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APPENDIX C (contd) 



Table of School Goals Mean Scores 
for 

High Achieving and Low Achieving Schools 
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Mean 


St Dev 


1 


11.35 


11.38 


2 


22.04 


19.56 


3 


34.60 


20.33 


4 


78.99 


19.50 


5 


11.59 


14.84 


6 


21.59 


17.08 


7 


29.07 


17.28 


8 


59.00 


16.57 


9 


52.18 


23.91 


10 


15.50 


11.09 


11 


43.31 


15.56 


12 


39.53 


16.17 


13 


61.08 


11.36 


14 


34.76 


26.07 


15 


11.22 


13.29 


16 


9.88 


14.10 


17 


4.69 


13.47 


18 


23.45 


20.26 



APPENDIX D 



t-test Results for 
Goals Data 



High Achieving Low Achieving 

Schools Schools T-Test 

Mean 



17.02 

18.04 
34.15 
82.07 

6.57 
18.87 
22.87 
49.24 
35.76 
12.16 
55.51 
23.15 
66.24 
26.51 

6.72 
10.43 

2.54 
26.01 



*StaUsUcally significant at the .05 level on a two-tailed test. 
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St Dev 


Mi 


Pooled SD 


t-Value 


18.40 


-5.67 


7.21 


-0.79 


12. Ul 


4.00 


7.65 


0.52 


16.10 


0.45 


8.64 


0.05 


14.52 


-3.08 


8.11 


-0.38 


11.76 


5.02 


6.31 


0.79 


11.27 


2.72 


6.82 


0.40 


15.45 


6.20 


7.73 


0.80 


15.74 


9.76 


7.62 


1.28 


18.61 


16.41 


10.10 


1.63 


10.31 


3.34 


5.05 


0.66 


17.15 


-12.21 


7.72 


-1.58 


14.00 


16.38 


7.13 


2.30* 


8.83 


-5.16 


4.80 


-1.08 


18.35 


8.25 


10.63 


0.78 


10.53 


4.50 


5.65 


0.80 


6.75 


-0.55 


5.21 


-0.11 


4.17 


2.15 


4.70 


0.46 


14.01 


-2.56 


8.21 


-0.31 



ERIC 



APPENDIX E 



Table of Mean Scores on Strong Leader 
Items for High Achieving 
and 

Low Achieving Schools 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


High Achieving 


















School #1 


85.20 


88.20 


96.30 


100.00 


77.80 


76.50 


96.30 


88.30 


#2 


93.60 


75.00 


83.60 


70.90 


70.40 


73.90 


74.20 


87.50 


#3 


72.70 


88.00 


63.70 


92.00 


54.60 


80.00 


81.80 


92.00 


#4 


100.00 


75.00 


100.00 


83.40 


90.40 


100.00 


100.00 


83.30 


#5 


91.70 


100.00 


100.00 


85.70 


75.00 


85,70 


100.00 


95.20 


#6 


92.00 


36.40 


88.00 


72.80 


88.00 


72.70 


88.00 


27.30 


#7 


95.90 


86.70 


87.50 


67.80 


73.90 


48.30 


91.30 


83.30 


#8 


100.00 


96.30 


94.10 


85.70 


88.20 


77.70 


88.20 


82.20 


#9 


85.20 


100.00 


92.50 


92.60 


88.00 


42.30 


92.30 


92.60 


#10 


100.00 


92.60 


100.00 


92.80 


82.20 


89.30 


96.60 


89.60 


Low Achieving 


















School #11 


88.20 


81.50 


88.20 


51.80 


78.60 


66.70 


88.20 


66.60 


#12 


95.50 


81.80 


95.50 


45.40 


71.40 


45.50 


35.80 


72.80 


#13 


71.50 


54.60 


100.00 


27.30 


57.20 


27.30 


85.70 


27.30 


#14 


94.10 


50.00 


77.80 


67.60 


52.90 


50.00 


89.40 


70.60 


#15 


84.60 


61.50 


69.30 


53.90 


61.50 


46.20 


69.20 


69.20 


#16 


83.30 


83.40 


61.10 


79.00 


58.90 


76.40 


61.10 


61.10 


#17 


54.60 


100.00 


27.30 


57.10 


27.30 


85.70 


36.40 


85.80 


#18 


81.80 


95.50 


81.80 


81.80 


27.30 


36.30 


72.70 


95.50 


#19 


88.90 


94.10 


62.90 


62.50 


62.90 


80.00 


66.60 


94.10 


#20 


56.30 


37.50 


26.70 


12.60 


18.80 


31.30 


56.30 


12.60 
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APPENDIX E (cont'd) 



Table of Mean Scores on Strong Leader 
Items for High Achieving 
and 

Low Achieving Schools 



9 

82.90 
64.50 
54.60 
95.20 
91.70 
72.00 
66.70 
94.60 
85.20 
96.60 

88.20 
91.00 
85.70 
61.10 
33.30 
53.80 
81.80 
36.40 
66.70 
25.10 



10 



11 



12 



13 



82.30 88.90 76.50 88.90 



66.70 
80.00 
83.30 
100.00 
45.50 
76.60 
96.30 
81.40 
96.60 

59.20 
72.70 
36.40 
58.80 
46.20 
83.40 
71.40 
95.50 
81.30 
31.30 



74.20 
45.50 
95.30 
100.00 
88.00 
91.70 
88.20 
70.40 
82.90 

88.20 
100.00 
71.50 
73.70 
69.20 
55.50 
18.20 
36.40 
59.20 
6.30 



86.90 
80.00 
91.70 
100.00 
63.70 
74.20 
89.90 
96.00 
92.10 

62.90 
63.60 
36.40 
33.40 
69.20 
58.80 
57.20 
90.50 
80.00 
37.60 



69.00 
54.60 
100.00 
100.00 
92.00 
91.30 
88.20 
92.00 
93.10 

87.50 
100.00 
85.70 
76.40 
69.20 
72.30 
36.40 
45.50 
62.90 
18.80 



14 

88.30 
70.80 
76.00 
75.00 
95.20 
45.50 
73.30 
78.60 
74.C0 
85.70 

69.30 
45.30 
27.30 
50.00 
53.90 
35.30 
57.20 
95.20 
81.30 
12.60 



15 

92.30 
80.00 
63.20 
100.00 
100.00 
91.60 
95.70 
94.10 
100.00 
100.00 

93.40 
85.70 
85.70 
83.30 
83.40 
88.20 
63.60 
63.60 
66.60 
25.10 



16 

100.00 
95.80 
96.00 

100.00 

100.00 
81.90 
80.60 
96.40 
96.30 

100.00 

70.40 
54.60 
81.80 
100.00 
100.00 
79.00 
100.00 
95.30 
94.10 
6.30 



17 

92.60 
68.90 
9.10 
90.50 
91.70 
88.00 
69.50 
88.30 
64.00 
93.10 

93.40 
95.20 
85.70 
70.60 
53.80 
53.00 
45.50 
36.40 
63.00 
18.80 



18 

82.40 
91.70 
64.00 
75.00 
100.00 
36.40 
75.90 
89.90 
57.70 
85.70 

40.70 
54.60 
36.40 
72.30 
75.90 
76.40 
42.90 
90.90 
78.60 
25.00 



19 

85.80 
75.90 
36.40 

100.00 
81.90 
88.00 
75.00 
82.30. 
76.90 

100.00 

87.60 
86.40 
57.20 
55.50 
38.50 
61.60 

0.00 
18.2C 
66.60 

6.30 



ERIC 
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